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Introduction 

THE "GREA.T IAM)»» BECKONS 

Eight stars of Gold on a field of blue - 
Alaska's flag. May it mean to you 
The blue of the sea, the evening sky. 
The mountain lakes, and the fLoT/'rs nearbyj 
The gold of the early sourdough's dreams. 
The precious gold of the hills and streams; 
The brilliant stars in the northern skjr. 
The "bear" — the "dipper" - and, shining high. 
The great North Star with its steady light. 
Over land and sea a beacon bright. 
Alaska's flag to Alaskans dear. 
The simple flag of a last frontier, 

— Marie Drake 

No, not a land of ice and snoiT but a land of 
beauty, mystery, hardships, solitude., bustling 
activity, great personal achievements and deep dis- 
appointments, Alaska, as its name implies, in the 
language of its early native people, is the "great 
land," 

The first requirement to any kind of true 
understanding of Alaska is to reaiize its immen- 
sity. No man has ewer seen it all. The area of 
Alaska is equal to the combined area of Oregon, 
California, Neiir York, liichigan, Minnesota, Indiana, 
Tlaine, and West Virginia, Or take another ccmpari- 
son, it is 25,000 square miles greater than the 
combined area of England, France, Nonray and Sireden, 

In this great expanse of country the distance 
between points is a very real problem. Based on 
air miles the distance from Chicago to Seattle is 
1983 lYhile the distance from Seattle to Anchorage 
is liiU2 miles. From Minneapolis to Anchorage it 
is 2513 miles, Nome is ^kl miles from Anchorage 
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00 the Northwest, and Juneau is 571 miles South- 
east, From Anchorage to .SheuQra in the Aleutians, 
rerueling stop of the airliners on the Orient run, 
it is 1321 miles. 

These are air miles over 
the tops of the mountains 
and out over the waters. 
These distances take on 
greater significance when 
we realize that groiind 
travel is seriously hinder- 
ed by the many natural 
barriers due to the topography of the country. A 
large part is mountainous mth many majestic and 
craggy ranges rising abruptly from iiie waters edge, 
fn other parts range follows range like the waves 
rf the sea. JJighty glaciers fill some of the moun- 
tain vall^s. Islands and inlets combine with the 
mountains to make an exceedingly rough and rugged 
coastline. Again there are broad and often s»vlft 
rivers, beautiful farm land, innumerable lakes, 
great expanses of sivamp land, and in the Artie 
regions great sweeps of treeless tundra, with some 
ice in the Artie region and far reaches d the Ber- 
ing Sea, All these can be found in this great 
land of the North, 

Travel in Alaska is interesting and often 
difficult. No experienced traveler ever plans on 
a close schedule. The most used means of trans- 
portation is the airplane. It is Alaska's life- 
line. Modern airliners link the principal cities 
vrhile the bush pilot connects the miner, trapper, 
hunter, and isolated homesteader \7ith his source 
of supply, A large part of our fresh produce, meat 
and milk come from the States by air. Railroads 
•are common place in the States but here in Alaska 
•re have the Alaska Railroad which runs from Smrard 
00 Fairbanks, U70 miles northeast. The Alaska 
i'ailroad also has three spur lines none of vfhich is 
•Tiore than 2^ miles long. The vast majority of 
olaces in Alaska cannot be reached by roads or 
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highi-rays , The last few years have vri. tnessed a 
great increase in road mileage but it is only a 
small beginning vihen we think of all the territory 
that can be reached only by plane, boat, or dog 
team. 

It is the great diversity and the paradoxes 
of Alaskan life that account, in part, for the 
great flood of misrepresentation about this great 
country. There are thousands of acres that have 
never felt the tread of human foot and there are 
great bustling and thriving cities vfithin a few- 
miles of these wilderness spots. 

It is a far cry from the sod and drifbrood 
homes along the Bering Seas, the trappers or pros- 
pectors little cabin in the wilderness , or the rude 
shelters of the native in the interior or along 
the Yukon, to the fourteen story apartments in 
Anchorage and the modern concrete and steel struc- 
tures that may be found in Jioneau, Anchorage, or 
Fairbanks, There is a vast difference betvreen the 
beautiful homes of the fisherman at Petersberg (the 
richest per capita under the American flag) and 
the homes of the fisherman of the North Pacific 
around Kodiak Islando Yes, there is a great dif- 
ference between a f&jj rapidly grating modern cities 
and the almost countless small villages of a far 
houses scattered along the coast up the rivers and 
in the interior, but it is all Alaska, 

CLIMATE 

The Japanese current along the coast, the 
mountains, the long days of summer and the short 
da^s of winter all combine to produce the unexpect- 
ed weather of this wonderful country. 

In the southeastern part, the climate is simi- 
lar to the Pacific Northvrest. In the western part 
of Alaska it is another story. Here the climate 
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is damp, foggy and chilly. Then around Anchorage 
the weather is delightful, about the same as central 
Wisconsin except that the dryness keeps one from 
feeling the extremes such as in other places. 

In the Matanuska Valley, aromd Palmer, the 
vreather is xrarmer than Anchorage in the summer and 
the sn a/fall is heavier in the vriLnter, The occas- 
ional winds that srreep davm the mountains across 
the Matanuska or ICnik Glaciers are often very 
strong and pile the sncw in great drifts in the 
winter. 

One is certainly surprised at the weather in 
Fairbanks, The summers, with their very long days 
are vmrm and sxmry mth the temperature reaching 
90 degrees. The mnters on the other hand will 
drop to about ^0 degrees boloTj- or colder but again 
the dryness keeps it from being as uncomfortable 
as that temperature would be along the Great Lakes 
area of the States, 

The winter is a real problem along the Alaska 
Highr/ay as some of the coldest spots on the contin- 
ent are found here. 

Peoples and Language 

A term much in use here in Alaska is "Native", 
This is a term used to distinguish the descendants 
of the original indigenous peoples. It may mean 
Indian, Aleut, or Eskimo, More than liJkely the 
present day native is a mixture of primitive 
people, Russian, or vjhite. Intermarriage, and fre- 
quently intermixing v;ithout benefit of marriage are 
very caranon among these people. 

The Eskimos present a more ' 
difficult problem. A native / 
Alaskan Eskimo missionary tells/ 
me that the Alaskan EskimosV 
have no written language and 




each coinmunit/ has its ovra dialect. This makes it 
almost impossible for an Eskimo from one community 
to understand and converse Tfith an Eskimo from an- 
other community. This condition is being helped 
by the fact that the schools are teaching the 
children in English, 

The cities like Juneau, Palmer, Anchorage, 
and Fairbanks are a different story. The great 
influx of "Service" personnel and construction 
workers, together with those seeking new homes has 
made these cities melting pots. From every part 
of the United States and all the countries of the 
world they come to this new land. At the present : 
time Anchorage has a large and rapidly grov/ing 
colored poprilation and great numbers of its white 
people are from the southern states notably Texas, 
In these cities the small segment of the population 
that is native are English speaking, 

Alaska is not a foreign land . It is a sad 
commentary on our present day school system when 
so many people in the United States consider Alaska 
foreign territory. Even college students sometimes 
ask about the exchange rate cn our money and wonder 
if we have passport troubles, lie are a Territory 
of the United States and use United States money 
and postage. If you are an American citizen, or 
leave for Alaska from an American city, you need 
no passport, export declarations, or exchange of 
money. However it is always best to have a birth 
certificate with you when traveling. 



REACHING kUSlik 



There are three ways to reach Ala ska, by boat, 
by plane, by highvray. But we must remember/^nat 
all places of Alaska cannot 
be reached by all three. 
Large parts of the Territory 
are still only accessable by( 
plane or dog team. The plan^ 




is the most used method today. To reach Anchorage, 
the hub from Vifhich most of fche rest can be reached, 
there are flights from Seattle, Portland and Minne- 
apolis each day. 

The trip by boat is enjoyable most of the 
year. In the winter the Alaska Steamship Lines 
has a sailing each week from Seattle, In summer 
it is twice weekly. This trip up the "Inside Pas- 
sage" is through some of the most beautiful scenery 
in the world. Food and accommodations on the boat 
are good, Tliere is very little rough water until 
you leave Juneau and cross the Gulf of Alaska to 
Seward, The trip ivill take five or six days. 
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TRAVELING Tim AMSIilN HIGIIHirAY 



During days of World War II the nation ^vas 
electrified with the neiTS that the.Amj^ engineers 
were pushing forvmrd a road to link Alaska vfith 
Canada and the United States, This was the famous 
Alcan highway, a great engineering accomplishment, 
a great step in the economic development and the 
opening up of nev/ territory to easier access by 
the people. 

Although this road is much improved today and 
is now knovm as the Alaska HighvTay, it is still a 
call to adventure. The Alaska Highpmy proper ex- 
tends from Davfson Greek, British Columbia to Fair- 
banks, Alaska a distance of 1^2? miles. It is 
hard to tell about the conditions of the highvir^ 
and that is the reason there are so many conflict- 
ing reports. The travel experience of the traveler 
whether they are used to country roads or paved 
city streets, are all reflected in the reports 
that one receives. The worst stretches of the road 
are found in Canada betvreen Edmonton and Dawson 
Creek, Here one may encounter mud or deep ruts or 
good road all depending on the factors mentioned. 
From Dawson Creek to the Alaskan border the road 
is graveled most all the way. It may be like a 
washboard and dusty or it may be smooth. The part 
in Alaska is either gravel or black top, Alaska 
is working on this road and construction changes 
are made while the road is open which often malces 
travel difficult. Winter travel is preferred to 
summer travel. In winter the roads are smooth from 
the packed snow and there is no dust. The one 
danger in the winter, aside from slippery roads 
occasionally, is the intense cold for the highway 
traverses some of the coldest part of the N6rth 
American continent and it is necessary to keep car 
motors running continually so that they do not 
freeze up. 

When in the summer of 19^1 I left Chicago 
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with nearly I4.IOO miles 
ahead of me I had many mis- 
givings and anticipations. 
Approaching the highway 
from the east, central or 
southern part of the States 
"the most used route is 
through Great Falls and 
Shelby, Montana, 

./hen you pass through the Canadian customs at 
'outts It is hard to say what you vri.ll encounter, 
: b seems to depend on a number of thixigs just what 
rill be required. You should have a birth certi- 
ficate, although they may not ask for it, and 
olenty of money to make the trip and take care of 
major car repairs should you run into trouble. If 
your car is neiT and T/ell cared for they may say 
little about the amount of money that you have, if 
the car is used and heavily loaded they may be 
more severe and deny you admittance if they do not 
think you have enough money. It seems that the 
inspectors are allowed a great deal of descretion 
in these mat hers. For instance, it is general 
policy that a house trailer over 20 feet long will 
not be admitted unless pulled by a, four wheel drive 
jeep or a ton truck but many of them are allowed 
through pulled by a passenger car. One thing is 
70U cannot 'be sure what will be allowed so it is 
better to play safe and be prepared for a rigid 
• nspecticffi , 

The title of your car is important if you ex- 
•«ct to bring it to Alaska, If it is in your name 
ind clear of all incumberances be sure that you 
aave a clear title Tri.th you then you will have 
little difficulty. If you are driving a car with 
. clear title in someone elses name be s\3re that 
70U have a notarized permission to drive the car 
'o Alaska, If your car has an indebtedness against 
70U must also liave the notarized pennission of 
.1. lien holder to take the car to Alaska, Failing 




this you may be stopped at either the Canadian 
customs at Coutts or the American customs at Tok, 
the point of entry into Alaska, 

Insurance for public liability and property 
damage is a must. Be sure that your insurance is 
in a strong company and that you have the policy 
with you, or your insurance card that is issued by 
some companies and shofrs the extent of your cover- 
age. Again let me stress, the company in which 
you are insured is important. Many policies do 
not protect you \rhen you are outside the borders 
of the United States, So consult your agent to be 
sure that your insurance will be good on the trip. 
If possible get a iTritten statement from him to 
that effect. Should you have an accident in Canada 
your car 'Tould be impounded until the case is 
settled unless you can shoiT the proper insurance 
coverage that will be acceptable to the Canadian 
authorities. 

From Coutts the road through Lethbridge and 
Calgar^ to Edmonton, a distance of 395 miles is 
good, being mostly blacktop. After you leave 
Edmonton you will find the accommodations are not 
as modern. You virill find fevrer cabins available 
and you frequently will find accommodations hard to 
get, I v/ould advise all highway travelers to pur- 
chase and use the "Milepost", a guide which is 
published in Anchorage, Alaska, by a man who con- 
stantly makes trips over the highway to keep the 
guide up-to-date. It is about 9^% reliables. Con- 
ditions change so rapidly an this part of the Tj-orld 
that changes have been made betvreen the time the 
guide goes to press and the time you make your 
trip. You Tdll be able to purchase the "Milepost" 
at most neiTsstands along the w^ in Montana and 
Canada or in Washington or Oregon, There are other 
Alaskan guides published but vre have never foimd 
any of the others to be reliable for the Highi":ay 
trip. 

Those from the ¥/est Coast vrould take a differ- 



ent/ route to Dawson Creek ^.nd entur Camda at 
ci^'ferent points from the one previouElj stated. 

these routes consult your Western United States 
a. a Western Canada road maps. This one idea should 
1: T noted, there is a new highivay through Canada to 
r-.-'son Creek. It is known as the Hart Highway and 
Tv- 3 opened in 19?)2. The Hart Highway shortens the 
( " : tance from the i'lfest Coast to Dawson Creek 1^ 
c _"ut 53^ miles. This is a new road and not paved. 

Many motorists in the States make it a prac- 
■t^zQ to travel at night. Night travel on the 
A. aska Higb-Tay requires very careful planning for 
is difficult to obtain gas and oil after nine 
c .^lockc. The "Milepost" shows the location of gas 
stations and other accommodations and g±/es the 
hf^-rs that most of them are open* An extra gas 
Ccii^ is a good precaution but gas can be obtained 
a", out every fifty miles along the high?ray although 
a person should not figure that close as stations 
so.aetimes run out of gas and it is difficult to 
get a quick refilling. 

It is always good to carry extra tires. ysy 
advice to all that plan to travel the highway is 
to have plenty of time, you cannot cover the dis- 
tances you do in the States, travel at a moderate 
speed and do not load too heavy o The biggest psro- 
•blem. highway travelers have is tires and this is 
usually the resixlt of speed and heavy loads. 

Not only Fairbanks but Palmer, Anchorage, 
Ssflrard, Kenai, and Homer can now be reached by 
highway. A left tiu"n at Tok, the American-Alaskan 




^ -^^^ /^stance of approxi- 
f 'Py // va^X^ly 33^ miles. The 
' y first r)art of this 



I Customs office will 
Ufi •■ Glenn 



^••?t?from Tok through Pal- 
to Anchorage, a 



' / Highway which extends 



road which vras previously known as ihe "Tok Cutoff" 
has been under reconstruction for the past ixro 
years and vj-ill soon be blacktop surfaced. About 
132 miles from Tok you reach the junction of the 
Glenn and Richardson Highvmys and from this point 
to Anchorage the blacktop is almost continuous. 
The Richardson Highway is one of the oldest in 
Alaska and extends from the Port of Valdez to Fair- 
banks, in fact from Delta Junction to Fairbanks 
the Alaska Highway follows the route of the 
Richardson, 

The Glenn Highway skirts the edge of Palmer 
and it is possible for one to pass right by and 
not see it. Palmer is about 50 miles before reach- 
ing Anchorage. From Anchorage one can take the 
new Anchorage-Sevrard road south and has h9 miles 
of neiT blacktop paving to Portage, From Portage 
the road leads up to a junction at mile 72 -pjlth 
the former Sevrard-Hope road. At this point a left 
turn brings you on to the Seward road for a ^8 
mile trip to that port city. This road is under 
reconstruction and -was difficult to travel in 19^2 
but should be good by the end of 19^3. A right 
turn brings you on to the Sterling Highrray doTjn the 
Kenai Penninsula and takes you through the villages 
of Kenai, Kasilof, Ninilchik, and ends at Homer, 
The road is rough and no doubt will be worked on 
in the years to come as this part of Alaska is ex- 
cellent farming country. The distance from the 
junction to Homer is nearly I39 miles. 



LET'S VISIT OUR ALASKAN MISSIONS 



The missionary vrork of the Church of God in 
Alaska stands a living raonyment to the vision and 
perseverance of a lone vroiaan who has now enter- 
ed into her eternal rei'irard. 

Alone in a miner's cabin, surrounded by the 
silent ^rilderness and the gold claim vrorkings of 
her prospector husband, Mrs, A, 0. V/ells vfas pos- 
sessed with the desire to see the work of God and 
the truth of God's Word, as held by the Church of 
God, established in the "land of the North," 

The vast distances, slow travel, and sparse 
settlements that characterized the interior of 
Alaska in the late tvrenties and earl3'- thirties of 
this century did not stop her nor dim her vision. 
Nor was she stopped by physical handicaps. At her 
battered typewriter she banged away her pleas for 
the brethren of the church to take notice of this 
land of the future and do something to bring the 
life-giving message of redemption to her people. 
Success crotmed her perseverance and her letters 
led to investigation, then action, and our Alaskan 
missions vras bom. 

Not only did she use her typewriter to stir 
the leaders of the church to action, but by letter 
and literatiare as well as conversation,her friends 
and acquaintances of the rail-belt were informed 
of the great salvation that is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord, 

ITe who nar labor in, and love this great coiin- 
try of the north salute our departed lUrs, ITells 
and thank God for her vision and perseverance, Fe 
have entered to reap vfhere she has sorm. 

May her success be an inspiration to others 
in lonely places to show vision and zeal for the 
Lord's cause. 



ANCHORAGE 



Fovirteen story apartments, log cabins, traffic 
jams, dirt streets, a fev? paved streets, streets 
streaming vdlth humanity at midnight and almost de- 
serted at 9 A.M., the almost continuous drone of 
the airplane overhead, all are a part of the city 
of Anchorage, Anchorage is 13ie great growing metro- 
polis of Alaska, For the last fevr years it has 
been experiencing an almost phenomenal grovirth. It 
is the headquarters and operation center of the 
Alaska railroad, Elmendorf Air Force Base and Fort 
Richardson are nearby and have been building at a 
great rate. Some fish processing is being done 
here and there is a groTdng building supply indus- 
try. At the present time it is the headquarters 
city for much of the oil exploration naT taking 
place in the third judicial division of Alaska and 
the probability of oil strikes not far from Anchor- 
age are very good, . 



local congregation. Many -:^ ' : :.7r" 

boys in the armed service have found Christ lii' our 
services and then gone back to the States at the 
end of their terra of duty to either go to school 
to study for gospel work or to become active in 
some local congregation. 

At the present time the boom in Anchorage 
seems to be on the way out unless oil is soon dis- 
covered. That means that Anchorage \t±11 get to a 
more even keel. Anchorage is the gateway to 
mary natural resources and ivill be able to hold her 
own as the largest city of the territory. Air 



Another feature of 
life in Anchorage is the 
large number of military 
people that are here. 
This is at once_a great 
opportunity and at once 






traffic here is tremendous. The other day one of 
the countries largest air lines informed me that 
the air freight carried by them betvj-een Seattle 
and Anchorage was greater in volme than all the 
air freight carried by them in the U8 states. An- 
chorage is the cross roads of air travel to the 
Orient and an important stopover for European air 
travel across the North Pole, 



are now undervmy to begin the much needed new 
building this suiaraer. The church is vrell located 
in the doimtovm district and is easily located by 
the service men -dhen they come to tmm, 

Ylhen vre came to Anchorage in October of 191^7 
the grade school system consisted of two buildings 
and a group of quonset huts across from one of the 
buildings. These buildings are still being used 
and in addition three other large grade schools 
have been erected. Another v/ill be completed this 
fall and still another irill probably be started 
this summer, flhen these are erected \ie will still 
be short of class rooms. Our church is located 
across the street from the high school. This has 
been outgro-kim and this fall it will bee one the 
junior high school while the nevr high school will 
be ready for occupancy approximately a mile aray 
in a location that was ¥/oods in 19^9 but is now 
the center of popiilation. 




built by D.W, Patters on 
spvfho started the v/ork in 
i' Anchorage. This bund- 
ling is very inadequate 
u for our work at the 
present time and plans 



chorage is still vror- 
shipping in the small 
building originally 



The church in An- 



The outstanding feature of the Anchorage con- 
gregation at the present moment is the fact that 



it is composed largely of children and youth. It 
is a thrill to work with these pliable minds but 
it is also a problem when we lack mature workers. 
The people of the congregation do v/ell in carrying 
out the responsibilities assigned to them and we 
praise the Lord for the privilege of vrorking vri-th 
them. It is gratifying to watch them tackle heavy 
loads of respons"" "lity and do their best to carry 
on. As has been aid before the great problem of 
the church is tlr trans it oriness of the people. 
Because they arc in the military or because of the 
peculiar econom;' of the community they are here 
for a feiT months only. At times we have a fine 
working staff and then almost overnight they are 
gone and we have to start all over again. This is 
good for our vrork in general but hard on the local 
work. Here the church is carrying out some of itfe 
vast responsibility to the great number of oiir 
youth in the armed services. Through our Home 
IvHssion program the church at large is helping to 
maintain this lighthouse along the side of the road 
of military service to guide and help not only the 
youth of our church families but other youth as 
well. 

We are glad to be able to report that the 
general population of Anchorage is beginning to 
show signs of greater stability. More and more 
families are settling dcxm to make this their per- 
manent home. 

In the work of the church we need mature 
workers, as ^Tcll as youth, who will come here r/ith 
the idea of settling dorm and making this home, Yle 
desperately need families to help give the Tirork 
more maturity and love and care for these youth 
avmy from home. Employment in Anchorage is not as 
plentiful as it was at the height of the boom but 
if God leads a person to this field He will supply 
them with work, ¥e are discouraging those who T/ant 
to come on a lark or adventure and think that they 
will find high Virages and easy money. It is not so. 



But if God is leading you, and it is laymen that 
176 need, the common people viho will take their 
place in the ordinary business world and witness 
for and make contacts for Christ, then the Lord 
Tfill see that employment v/ill be supplied. 

I Tfish that titne and space vrould permit me to 
tell of the host of valiant people who have passed 
through this congregation, made significant contri- 
butions to the church life, and gone on to labor 
in some other field. We ^/ould like to salute them 
and say you are not forgotten. * God bless you and 
use you i/here you are. 

The Anchorage church is moving out. A feiT 
years ago the Ervin Cult ice family felt the lead*- 
ings of the Lord to come to Alaska. At their cum 
expense they came. After vrorking with us for about 
two years they felt the call of God to full tine 
gospel service and the leadings of the Lord to re- 
turn to the States, At the time they left plans 
were being formulated for another ?rork in the home- 
stead and homesite area south of Anchorage on the 
neif highnray to Sevrard, Last summer a beautiful 
lot -was purchased for the establishment of a com- 
munity work about eight miles south of Anchorage 
but we were without workers to go ahead and begin 
the establishment of the T/ork there. Early this 
spring the Cultice family again felt the leadings 
of the Lord to return to Alaska and take the 
responsibility for beginning the development of 
this work. They are noiv living in a log cabin in 
the community and beginning 
to work with their neighbors r" 
Three meetings have been held 
Tifith the children in this 
area which as far as we Icnovr 
contains no born<Bi again 
Christians, These meetings 
are very gratifying and their 
is enthusiasm among the parents 
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for the vrork. Before winter some kind of building 
must be provided for these services now bein^ held 
in the Cult ice home. 

This is just an example of the way the Lord's 
work Tivill be built most rapidly in the territory. 
These workers felt the burden, paid their own ex- 
pense to come to the territory and support them- 
selves while seeking to get souls saved and the 
truth established. 



Since this booklet was prepared, the old parson- 
age in Anchorage has been moved to the lot on the 
Seward highway, and the plan is to remodel part 
of it into a chapel, and the rest of it will be 
living quarters for the Cultice family. 
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PAD.IER 

In the heart of the fertile Matanuska Valley- 
lies the city of Palmer, A small city ivith a char- 
acter all its ovm. It is the trading center for 
the surrounding rural area and jiist about $0 miles 
north of Palmer are the Matanuska Valley coal 
fields ivith some mines nm in operation. Being a 
rural area Palmer does not have the feverish activ- 
ity that characterizes Anchorage nor the sophisti- 
cation that marks Juneau but on the whole is more 
of a TTholesome family community. 

finployment opportiinities are somev/hat limited. 
There is some employment in the dairy plant of the 
Co-op, in the mines north of Palmer, in the service 
industries such as stores, garages, etc, and at 
the present tine it is the headquarters for the 
bureau of reclamation knorm as 1he Eklutna Project. 
At the present time a new hospital is being con- 
structed at Palmer. 

Our ¥j-ork in Palmer was begun in a small build- 
ing on the ¥asilla road at the beginning of the 
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colonization of the Matanuska Valley, The church 
was constructed by D. W, Patterson the first pastor 
of the congregation. A number of persons have had 
a part in the leadership of the work. At the pre- 
sent time the congregation is under the pastoral 
leadership of Rev, and Mrs, George GeivriLtz, 



On Easter Sunday in 
19148 the first service 
was held in the new 
church building. This 
is a beautiful log 
structure with large 
sanctuary,parsonage, and 
needed classrooms. The 
building was started 
under the supervision of 
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D. W, Patterson and finished by George Geivfitz who 
Yforked Tri.th Brother Patterson fran the begirming 
of the construction. This building is a real cre- 
dit to our work and it was amazing to notice the 
changed attitude of the commxinity when the congre- 
gation moved from the old building into the new 
one. If the church as a whole could realize the 
importance of adequate buildings for our work vte 
would be able to progress more rapidly. 

An outstanding feature of the Palmer v/ork has 
been the number of Church of God teachers ^Te have 
had in the Palmer school system and the influence 
th^ have made in the life of the conmunity, 

llr, and Mrs, Geiwitz have always been on the 
alert to find opportunities to reach out beyond 
the confines of the city in their service for the 
Lord, At the present time the Palmer congregation 
has contact with and is assisting Indian families 
in two separate Indian communities out of Palmer, 
The last f e^r summers the Palmer church has had the 
assistance of the Geivritz oldest son Louis, who is 
completing his ministerial training at Pacific 
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Bible College. Louis Geiwitz has done some very 
fine i-ork in Alaska and is himself a product of 
Alaskan missions. For the last tivo years scsne 
other students of Pacific Bible College have also 
helped in this field and their assistance has been 
greatly appreciated. 

The Palmer ch-urch needs your prayers and it 
needs the help of real consecrated lay people that 
v/ill come into the area to malce their permanent 
home, support themselves and work in the local con- 
gregation. There are good opportunities for 
teachers or nurses as well as farmers. It should 
be added that Alaskan farming is much different 
than farming in the States and anyone contemplating 
coming to Alaska to farm should consult the Agri- 
cultural Agent at Palmer, Alaska, before coming to 
the territoiy. 



Since this booklet was prepared, Rev. and Mrs, 
Geiwitz have gone to Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
to assume leadership in the Spanish-speaking 
mission there, and Rev^ and Mrs, Wesley Lancaster 
have become pastors of the Palmer church. 
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One of the great concerns of o^xr Alaska niis- 
sions work is hovv to reach the native population. 
This native population is varied Indian, Aleut, 
and Eskimo mth all kinds of mixtures. The congre- 
gation in Kodiak is doing a good work in reaching 
the native. But adult native vrork has many dis- 
appointments and much uncertainty about it because 
of the clanishness of native peoples and the hold 
that the old superstitions and the Russian Orthodox 
religion has on them as i7ell as their family ties. 
Over against that is the great number of native 
and part native children that need care. There is 
a great moral looseness among tte native popvilation 
and many illegitimate children are to be found in 
the territory. Also, there are many broken fami- 
lies, and many broken homes because one or both 
parents are in tubercular sanatoriums. These needy 
children are a challenge to the church vixth our 
teaching of the love of God and our concern for 
distressed persons. 

As a vray to meet this opportunity the Davis 
family (Sanford and Clara Davis) began a children's 
home in the Hatanuska Valley on their ovm respon- 
sibility and at their ovm expense,, After operating 
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as a private institution in the Valley for some 
time they moved their home to Fairbanks where it 
no¥^ continues to operate \inder their control and 
ownership doing a very comnendable work to the 
glory of God and the welfare of the children. 

With the removal of the Davis home Ihe churches 
in the Palmer-Anchorage area felt the need for the 
home and the leadings of the Lord that a home 
should be established under the ovmership and con- 
trol of the church. This veas a matter for prayer 
and discussion for a long time and in April of 19^2 
it became a possibility as a piece of prc^rty was 
available on terms that we could meet. 

Pearl V, Smith of the Anchorage church agreed 
to advance the doTm payment and make possible a 
contract for the purchase of six acres and the 
buildings, Tliis is located about two miles south 
of Palmer in the Matanuska Valley where more land 
can be purchased as it may be needed. Believing 
that the Lord was leading and directing we launch- 
ed forth to get the home started. 

A young couple in the Anchorage church volun- 
teered to take over the beginning of the work on a 
small scale as the church moved forward to provide 
the furnishings and needed eqiiipment. The chixrches 
in this part of Alaska and some of the stat^de 
churches have continued to help and the work is 
moving ahead. Because of family circumstances 
Katherine and Norman Holing decided in Januaiy that 
they could no longer continue in the responsibility 
as home superintendents so they resigned. 

In January also the way was cleared for the 
fomal organization of the Home on a permanent 
business basis. This Home is now incorporated 
under the laws of the territoiy of Alaska as a non- 
profit institution controlled and directed by the 
congregations and mission stations of the Church 
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of God in Alaska, By arrangement yrith the Board 
of Church Extnesion and Home Missions the control 
and responsibility are divided. The Board taking 
title to and ovming the real estate and the local 
Home Corporation, controlled and formed by the 
Alaska congregations, being responsible for the 
ovmership of the equipment and personal effects 
and the management of the Home, This brings the 
ovmership and control of the Home completely under 
the church. 

The newly formed Board of Directors were very 
fortunate in obtaining the services of Chester and 
Esther Cantley vfho became superintendents of the 
Home on February 15, This consecrated young couple 
came to Alaska under the leadings of the Lord at 
their own expense and were here in the Anchorage 
church when the need for their services arose and 
they felt the call of God to the task. 

The present child population of the Home con- 
sists of eight boys and one girl, lie are busily 
at vrork to increase our equipnent and facilities 
that more can be accommodated, Me have carried for- 
ward our operation on a definite plan of not plung- 
ing but starting small and grovTing as we become 
adequately able to have tiie equipment and financial 
support to take in other children. The financial 
needs are great and much self-sacrifice has already 
gone into the establishment of this institution. 

Already we are feeling the spiritual results 
of the work and hapfy that the Lord is moving us 
fonmrd in this venture, f{uch should be said of 
the self-sacrificing labors of the i/orkers in the 
home and it is our hope that the church at large 
vrill soon help to lift their load vrlth the needed 
equipment and finances. 
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Sutton is a road camp along the Glenn high- 
way about ten miles north of Palmer in the very- 
heart of the coal producing area of the Matanuska 
Valley, It is an area of miners and homesteaders, 
a community where people are establishing homes on 
a permanent basis. 

This 7/ork had its beginning in a daily vaca- 
tion Bible school held in the raod camp building, 
After this successful school, Louis and George 
Geivfitz held regular .Sunday services in the road 
camp building. 

In 19^1 Albert and Edith Compton felt the 
leadings of the Lord to come to Alaska and came at 
their avm expense to serve the Lord as he would 
lead than. They finally felt led to locate at 
Palmer and in the fall of 19^1 they took the over- 
sight of this work and have continued with it until 
the present time. Again this is an example of 
self-sacrifice for they have continued to support 
themselves while laboring to build up the Lord's 
work. They also have plans for building a church 
building. 




JUNE/LU 

The screech of wheeling sea gulls overhead, 
narrow tTinding streets steeply ascending the moun- 
tainside, stores Tivith their canopies extending out 
over the sideivalk, old buildings and tall modern 
buildings rubbing shoulders, all these and more are 
the sights that greet the traveler as the ship 
nears the dock at Juneau, TJMle the automobile 
traffic is too great for its old streets and there 
is no Yj-ay to widen them, J\iiieau can be reached only 
by water or air, 

Py air the sight is different. As your plane 
comes in for landing at the Juneau airport there 
is the viTonderful sight of towering Mendenhall Gla- 
cier across beautiful Auk Lake, A modern airport 
is si buated several miles from the city and the 
road from the airport to the city runs along the 
shore of Gastenau Channel, 

As we have said before, each city of Alaska 
has a unique character all its oim. Among the 
cities of Alaska, Juneau, the territorial capital, 
is a city of culture and refinement as vrell as 
native fisher folk. Because this is the seat of 
government there are many cult^I^ed and refined 
people in the city. In fact, there is a club de- 
voted to almost every hobby or cultural interest 
that you could name, Juneau's population is much 
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more stable than the population cf the other cities 
in Ala. ska in which we have churches. Many of the 
people of Juneau vrere born there and have spent 
their lives there. A large portion of the fisher 
folk of Juneau are people of native extraction and 
owners or operators of small fishing boats. 

The tempo of the city life is more leisurely 
than that found in Anchorage, YJhite people in 
Juneau are hard to reach with the gospel. Many of 
those employed in responsible positions of govern- 
ment are sophisticated and not interested in vital 
spiritual things. 

The T.Tork of the Church of God in Juneau was 
begim by Rev. and Mrs, Herman E. Beyer Virho vrent to 
Juneau without the support of the Home Missions 
Board and worked to Establish a church in that 
city. The work was very difficult but they stayed 
with it until just recently ^en they resigned the 
pastorate. Many of the services vrere held in the 
parsonage, T/hich was purchased }yy the Board of 
Church Extension and Home Missions, as meeting 
space is at a premium in the city. 

For the last few years the congregation has 
been very fortunate in being able to hold Sunday 
services in the Odd Fellows Hall which has been a 
good place but far from ideal to establish a grOTf- 
ing ivork. In the closing months of 1952, Jarrell 
and Irene Frazee ansavered the call of the Lord and 
went to Juneau as pastor succeeding the Beyers, 
This consecrated couple had been prepared for the 
work in Juneau with several years of active and 
responsible work in the Anchorage congregation be- 
fore they returned to the States to study in An- 
derson College, The Lord is blessing their labors 
and the labors of the fine people in the J\meau 
congregation who have held fast and worked for the 
glory of God, 

Unless you have been there it is hard to 
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realise v<-hat an uphill battle it is to try to es- 
tablish a work without adequate meeting space. And 
then the terrific cost of building in Jimeau is 
appalling. This has been a real handicap for our 
work, that the chvirch in general has not been able 
to provide the money for the needed buildings . and 
equipment. Recently prayers are being ansT.TCred 
and scmetime in 195U we hope to be holding services 
in the building that is now in the process of being 
purchased. This building v/ill become available as 
soon as the new building is completed for the con- 
gregation UOT occupying it. 

There is real promise for our work in Juneau 
but we need workers, lAYMEN who can find employ- 
ment to earn their living and will be active in 
the job of witnessing for the Lord, Families who 
v/ill become a part of the community and interest 
themselves in the establishment of the church and 
in reaching souls for Christ, Persons whose first 
interest in life is the Td.ll and cause of Christ 
and in \vhose life the matter of obtaining wealth 
is secondary. 



FAIRBANKS 



The land of primal frost, the heart of the 
gold mining area, and the site of the farthest 
north university — that is Fairbanks, This is in 
no wise a complete characterization of this inter- 
ior city of our great territory. Here ^ve find the 
atmosphere of that part of old Alaska that is. good. 
Don't let the primal frost scare you. Fairbanks 
in summer can be warmer than Anchorage, It is a 
delightful city, Fairbanks is going modern at a 
rapid rate but still keeps much of the Icindly hos- 
pitality that was such a marked characteristic of 
the Alaska of sourdough, trapper, and fisherman. 

Large military establishments are near Fair- 
banks and the same could be said for it as rras 
said for Anchorage in regards to our responsibility 
for the service personnel. Employment conditions 
are about the same as Anchorage with the boom be- 
ing past and jobs scarce. 

Our Tfork at Fairbanks owes its beginning to 
the work of self-supporting laymen. The SanfoM 
Davis family moved their children's home from the 
Matanuska Valley to Fairbanks and have been doing 
a fine v/ork 7f±th the native children pla ced in 
their care, A coTipl© of years ago they invited 
a capable Church of God minister, Russell Wilson, 
lirs, Davis' brother, to come to Fairbanks and be- 
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come chaplain of the children's home, iforking 
■;/ith the Davis family Mr, "Jilson soon established 
regTxLar services in the home to which the public 
is invited, Mangr servicemen have been helped by 
these services and the hospitality of the home. 

Last year this group purchased a fine location 
for a church btiilding and dreiT plans for a very 
fine church to be built en the unit system. Already 
the ground is broken and by fall it is hoped that 
the first unit can be completed so the congregation 
may hold services in the nevi building. 

In addition to these activities many Gospel 
Trmpets have been distributed along the railbelt 
and !Jr, Wilson and Mr, Davis have held services in 
the native communities where they have had oppor- 
tunity. This congregation is also in need of con- 
secrated laymen to live there and help to establish 
the ivork and cariy out the message of saving grace. 
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K0DIAK7 

It is a sunnf<3ay so maybe we will be able to 
get in Kodiak, Clouds and fog from the north 
Pacific hamper the traveler jrho would visit this 
vei^'- old Alaskan community. The city of Kodiak is 
on Kodiak Island near the beginning of the Aleutian 
chain. It is a very old city. One of the princi- 
pal cities of the days of the Russian avnership. 
The people of Kodiak are largely of Russian and 
Native descent and large parcels of the real estate 
is oMied by the Russian Orthodox church that still 
holds a great influence ovet the peoples. 

A few miles from the city of Kodiak, still on 
the island but across the bay, is a naval base. So 
the Kodiak congregation also ministers to military 
personnel. The principal occupation of the Kodiak 
people is fishing. A salmon cannery and two crab 
canneries are located in the city. Employment is 
limited and consists largely of civil service vork 
on the naval base. 

The small church building at Kodiak ?/as built 
by John Marshall who . continued in charge of the 
work until early fall of 1952. The poor health of 
his children made it necessary for him to leave 
the island. He was succeeded by Judson Inlasters 
who ds the present pastor. 



Kodiak is an isolated community being reached 
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only by tiie sea and by air. In the Tjinter months 
there are periods xThen the ships are far apart so 
most people depend entirely on air transportation, 
T/hen one is actively engaged in the Lord's Tj-ork 
this isolated condition is not important but 
-roiild vrear on the casual visitor. 

The Kodiak -Tork desperately needs iTorkers ^'fho 
have experience in church work and who v;ill ac- 
cept responsibility. One of the great needs of 
the congregation is for a pianist. This is a 
place for school teachers and possibly fcr a nurse 
as there is a small hospital a short distance 
from the church. 

Also it is imperative that Kodiak must have 
a neiT church building if the vrork is to grovT, Un- 
less we can get a neiT building there soon our 
^Tork trill suffer seriously. 
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I-JHAT DO ALASKAN MISSIONS NEED? 



IrJE DEEPLY NEED YOUR PRAYERS for the success of this 
work. Not just a casual mention in prayer, but 
real intercession, 

nJCREASED WORLD SERVICE GIVWG will make available 
the funds which are needed for adequate build- 
ings. 

CONSECRATED LAY 1-/0RKERS to assist in the program ' 
of the churches in Alaska* Remember, Christian- 
ity is essentially a lay religion, 

SUIIDAY SCHOOL TABLES Al© CHAIRS are needed for all-.' ' 
of the stations, and especially the new ones, 

A FUND TO BRING OUR WORKERS TOGETHER FOR NEEDED 
CONFERENCES is an urgent need, for our workers 
cannot afford to travel at their own expense, 

A FUND TO BRING A CAPABLE EVANGELIST to hold meet- 
ings in all the congregations rould be a great 
asset to the growth of the work, 

A SUimY SCHOOL BVS FOR THE CHILDREN'S HCME and the 
Palmer congregation is needed, 

FOR THE CHnDRB^'S HOT-IE: 
Garden tractor 

Furnishings for workers ' cabin 
Addition to the building 
Books for the children's library 
New clothing for children 
Floor coverings 



All supplies should be mailed to one 
of our mission stations: 

Church of God, 6ll4. "G" Street, Anchorage, Alaska 

Rev, Wesley Lancaster, Palmer, Alaska 

Rev. Juds on Masters, Kodiak, Alaska 

Rev, Russell Wilson, lij.6l Laurene, Fairbanks, Alaska 

Rev. Jarrell Frazee, Box 275, Juneau, Alaska 

Rev, Chester Cantley, Palmer, Alaska 
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Contributions should be mailed to: 



BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION AND HOME MISSIONS 
P. 0. Box 69 
Anders on, Indiana 



